THE 1922 DECLARATION
Allenby's scheme If a few minor amendments could be
made. Allenby said he would examine the amendments
and give a final answer that afternoon. His Advisers, to
whom he put the amendments after the meeting, soon
assured him that they were quite unimportant changes in
drafting,, and that he had got the entire substance of what
he wanted.
There was still one more- effort to thwrart the agreed
solution. It came not from those members of the Cabinet
who had always opposed it, of whom the most deter-
mined had been Winston Churchill, but from Curzon,
who had originally supported it so warmly. He made a
futile attempt to go back to the old proposal of no
abolition of the Protectorate till after agreement on the
reserved subjects. When the documents agreed to by
the Prime Minister and Lord Alienby had finally been
approved by the Cabinet he spoke petulantly of "the
stupidity of these soldiers". His failure to move Allenby
at their interview had undoubtedly rankled.1
The Government, too, covered its defeat with a cloud
of misrepresentation. In the debate in the House of
Commons on March 14, for approval of the abolution
of the Protectorate, the spokesman for the Government,
Mr. Austen Chamberlain,2 spoke as if It had been Allenby
who had given way and not the Government. "I arn
happy to think," he said, "that the moment we got face
to face with Lord Allenby our differences disappeared,
because he saw at once that we could not alter the status
quo in respect of those matters until we had definite
security that we should be able to protect our interests
and fulfil our obligations." He repeated the same travesty
of facts twice more in his speech. In justice to an
1   In Curzon: the Last Phase^ by Harold Nicolson3 the 1922 Declaration
Is said to be Curzon's own policy.    Tills claim and the whole account of
the episode In this book are incorrect.
2  The late Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G.
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